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THE VICTORY IN NEW YORK. 


The New York Legislature celebrated 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexing- 
ton in the most appropriate way, by car- 
rying out toa fuller conclusion the good 
old revolutionary principle that there 
should be no taxation without represen- 
tation. On April 19, while Boston was 
ringing bellsand keeping holiday in honor 
of the victory 126 years ago, the New 
York Senate passed by a vote of 27 to 14 
the bill- empowering women who pay 
taxes in townships and villages to vote on 
all propositions to raise money by bond 
or assessment. This bill had passed the 
lower House in three successive Legisla- 
tures by heavy majorities— one year unan- 
imously—byt hitherto had always failed 
im the Senate. 

New York is the third State to give tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon 
questions of taxation. Montana was the 
first, Louisiana the second. Montana 
came into the Union as a State in 1889. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and Mary 
A. Livermore, as officers of the American 
W.S. A., addressed to every member of 


the constitutional convention an earnest 
men and women OI auu moury 


B. Blackwell went out and spoke before 
the constitutional convention in behalf 
of the measure. The convention refused 
women full suffrage, but gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the tax-payers. 

In 1898, @ number of influential Louisi- 
ana women went before the constitutional 
convention of that State to ask for full 
suffrage, and by their request Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt was allowed to address the 
convention. The convention refused full 
suffrage, but gave tax-paying women tho 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the tax-payers. In both Montana and 
Louisiana, the concession is broader than 
in New York, since it applies to all tax- 
paying women, in cities as well as in 
towns. 

The New York law is only the extension 


to towns and villages throughout the 
State of a right which the women of 
seven cities of the third class had already 
had for years under special municipal 
charters, and whi ad shown no ten- 
dency to overturn foundations of so- 
ciety. In answering the dire predictions 
of the ‘‘Antis’’, the New York suffragists 
did not need to appeal to the experience 
of Australia, New Zealand, or our South- 
ern or Western States; they could point 
to that of seven cities right in their own 
State. 

Remembering the many years of labo- 
rious seed-sowing done in New York by 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, thousands 
of suffragists all over the country are re- 
joicing that the victory in the Empire 
State has come while these two brave pio- 
neers are still alive to see it and be glad 
of it. 

Gov. Odell has signed the bill, and it is 
now law. The ‘tNew York Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage for 
Women” put forth its utmost efforts to 
defeat it, and flooded the Legislature with 
‘Anti’? documents; but the spirit of 
progress was too strong. 


It is pleasant, and not a little funny, to 
see how many newspapers now find that 
there are strong reasons for giving women 
tax-payers a vote upon questions of taxa- 
tion. Truly, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess!”’ 


PROGRESS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

It is rare for the equal suffrage move- 
ment to make two steps of progress at a 
time, but on the same day when Gov. Odell 
signed the bill giving suffrage to the tax- 
paying women of New York, the women 
in a multitude of New Zealand cities cast 
their municipal votes for the first time — 
women who had hitherto been excluded 
from municipal suffrage because they 
were not tax-payers. In national elec- 
. 
many men and most women. By an act 
which was passed last session, and has 
now gone into effect, the suffrage qualifi- 
cation has been broadened so as to in- 
clude the greater part of the adult male 
and female population. The electoral list 
now includes every freeholder, every one 
who pays rates, and every one who pays a 
rent of not less than ten pounds a year 
($50.) And, still further, if a husband 
possesses any of these qualifications, his 
wife is entitled to vote. 

Until now, at tax-payers’ elections in 
New York towns, a man who owned no 
property, but whose wife paid a property- 
tax, was allowed to vote in virtue of her 
property. Under the new law, he still 
has this privilege, and his wife has a vote 
also. The only objection with a sem- 
blance of reason to it which the ‘‘Antis’’ 


brought against the bill was that it al- 
lowed two persons to vote in virtue of one 
piece of property. The legislators, how- 
ever, did not wish to deprive the hus- 
bands of tax-paying women of what they 
had come to regard asa vested right. It 
was stated that cases where the wife paid 
a tax and the husband paid none were 
comparatively few; and that where they 
did exist it was often because the hus- 
band had made over the homestead to his 
wife; so the seeming anomaly was passed 
over as unimportant. But under the new 
law at the antipodes, as a New Zealand 
paper says: ‘Practically, every married 
woman has a vote.’’ It seems as if every 
one ought to be glad of it, in reading the 
list of things that the city and borough 
councils of New Zealand control. Among 
them are lighting, drainage, water-supply, 
sanitation, prevention of nuisances, in- 
spection of milk and dairies, the pulling 
down of unhealthy dwellings, the preven- 
tion of over-crowding, erection of work- 
ers’ dwellings, the beautifying of towns 
by tree-planting, providing for recreation 
fire prevention, the establishing of tech- 
nical schools, aiding museums and libra- 
ries, the prevention or regulation of Sun- 
day entertainments, and the management 
of hospitals and charitable aid. In all 
these things, women are interested, and 
in some of them the codperation of 
women is essential to secure the best re- 
sults. 


THE DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER, 

The bill to enable a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister is again pending in 
the British Parliament. Oddly enough, it 
does not give a woman the right to marry 
her deceased husband’s brother, and the 
strongest advocates of the present meas- 
ure think that that would be ‘‘disgust- 
ing.’’ The purport of the bill is described 
by its opponents as follows: 


tn haw henthew all haw 


versy over this matter is both amazing 
and amusing. The Englishwoman’s Review 
says: 

Although, if this bill became law, a few 
women might be placed in the position of 
stepmothers with individually happy re- 
sults, it would be at the price of rendering 
the present happy relationship of an aunt 
an exceedingly difficult one for an over- 
whelming number of women. Were it 
called a bill for the Destruction of Aunts, 
how would it be regarded? Yet verily 
the description would be justified. 


The N. Y. Journal is publishing a series 
of opinions from prominent women on the 
new law granting women tax-payers the 
right to vote on financial propositions. It 
is amusing to see how many of them say, 
“T am an anti-suffragist, but I am in favor 
of this.”’ 
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HAWAII'S SHAME. 


The State regulation of vice has been 
introduced in Hawaii. The disgraceful 
facts have just been made known in this 
country. Miss Jessie Ackermann, a well- 
known and trustworthy ‘round-the-world 
missionary’’ of the W.C. T. U., writes 
from Hawaii to the Ram’s Horn: 

Having spent some time here twelve 
years ago when a debauched despot was 
at the head of the monarchy, I was natu- 
rally interested in studying the changed 
conditions; fully expecting to find the 
moral tone of the place much _ higher, 
since these islands had become a part of 
the United States. Before I had been 
here a week my attention was directed to 
a form of human slavery with which the 
“condition of the black man forty years ago 
in the South is not to be compared, 

When the plague broke out a year or so 
ago, in order to prevent the spread of the 
disease a large portion of the city was 
burned to the ground, and those who were 
rendered homeless were provided tempo- 
rarily with shelter in a great camp, where 
their needs were met by a generous pub- 
lic. Finally the danger was over, the dis- 
ease was wholly stamped out, and the 
matter of rebuilding the burnt portion 
was under consideration. In connection 
with this the question arose as to what 
measure of regulation should be adopted 
in dealing with the outcast women of the 
city. 

Men appointed by the chief executive 
of our republic, and heads of departments 
paid by the taxation of citizens to guard 
the best interests of the community, de- 
vised the most complete system of human 
slavery ever recorded in history. 

This was to be, and is, backed up, con- 
trolled, legalized, and incorporated into a 
company under the protection of the Ter- 
ritory, though the laws declare the entire 
system unlawful, and provide punishment 
for all, both men and women, who are 
found guilty. A company of business 
men were allowed to launch an enterprise 
from which they would receive a large 
revenue, that for down-right vileness has 
no parallel] in all the heathen world. 

A section of the city, about a mile from 
the postoffice and within a hundred feet 
of one of the native churches, was given 
up for the fostering of a legalized industry 
in common prostitutlon. That the indus- 
try should be, as it is, under Territorial 
protection, and that the heads of the 
health and police departments should as- 
sume the management of it, was sufficient 
guarantee of success. The most impor- 
tant matter was to select the grounds and 
provide suitable premises. Two and a 
half acres of ground were enclosed by a 
wall or fence about fifteen feet high, 
forming a large stockade, a number of 
gates providing access to the enclosure. 
Within these walls were erected large 
sheds lettered A. B.C. etc., and divided 
off into pens scarcely fit for cattle stalls. 
These were called rooms, each being 
clearly marked with a number, ranging up 
to about two hundred and fifty; of suffi- 
cient size to afford necessary equipment 
for plying the legalized ‘‘trade’’, and for 
the occupancy of which slave women pay 
a monthly rental of fifteen dollars. The 


rooms are always full, and just now there 
is an increased demand for larger quar- 
ters. This place is not intended for homes 
for the women, but only as a bazar in 
which to conduct their business. 

A set of regulations was formulated by 
the board of health and police depart- 
ments. These have been sent to the 
‘‘masters’’ of these women, to the women 
themselves, and several copies are framed 
and hanging on the gates to serve as ad- 
vertisements for the industry. 

In reading the following, please remem- 
ber that these rules have been made by 
the very departments paid to preserve the 
health and decency of the city: 

1. Hours of occupation from 4 P. M. 
to2 A. M., and the gates will be open 
during those hours. 

2. The prostitutes must stay in their 
own rooms, and never be allowed to en- 
gage in business at the roadside. 

3. Prostitutes, if they wish to, may re- 
main all night in their rooms. They may 
also come in and go out at any time, but 
they may not ply their trade after the said 
hours. 

4. The masters of prostitutes, or their 
parasites, are not allowed to remain inside 
the fence... . 

5. Minors are prohibited from entering 
the enclosure. 

6. A policeman shall remain within the 
court 4 P. M. to6 A. M. Their 
hours of duty are as follows: One police- 
man from4P. M. to 12 M. One police- 
man from 12M. to6 A. M. ‘These police- 
men will be changed, taking their turn at 
the end of each week. 

7. The duty of the police will be to 
quiet any disturbances that may occur, 
and to preserve good order in the place. 

Last year the Grand Jury made an in- 
vestigation of the place and gave the fol- 
lowing report: 

We find the conditions of the premises 
and general management, which is con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Board 
of Health and Police Department, to be as 
satisfactory as could be expected, pro- 
vided the shameless vocation is a neces- 
Sary evil. 

Not long since the members of the Leg- 
islature made a trip to the quarters to 
learn if any improvements were necessary. 
After general rounds, talking to the wom- 
en, examining some of the stalls, and 
learning all there was to know, they visit- 
ed the managing authorities, where, after 
a full discussion of the matter, it was the 
opinion of all that the departments had 
‘‘done themselves proud’’ in the great 
amount of intelligence manifested in con- 
ducting the institution, and these foster- 
parents of the industry of prostitution 
returned with the consciousness of having 
well discharged a very important duty. 

The most infamous part of this outrage 
upon the moral sentiment of mankind is 
the manner in which the women, many of 
them innocent of what they are going to, 
are secured. A company of Japanese, 
recognized by the authorities in charge as 
‘‘masters of the women,’’ have full man- 
agement of them, and also the securing of 
them. They have in their regular employ 
thirty procurers. Some of these make 
regular trips to Japan to reinforce the 
stockade with younger women with fresh- 
ercharms. Others go about this group 
of islands, visiting the large plantations 
where numbers of women are employed, 
and surrounded by a full degree of com- 
fort, for the plantations have made every 


provision for the well-being of their em- 
ployees. Here the procurer gains the 
confidence of the women by expressions 
of sympathy for their hard lot in manua- 
labor. This ends by offering them easy 
employment in the city with fewer hours 
and more pay. Thus scores of innocent 
women are trapped and brought to the 
city, where they become hopelessly in- 
volved in debt while waiting for the prom- 
ised situation. Threatened by the law, in 
fear and trembling, they are fairly driven 
to the stockade, that they may meet the 
demands of a supposed indebtedness that 
is enlarged upon from time to time in 
order to retain them. 

The women are divided into gangs, so 
many to each ‘‘master,’’ and are conduct- 
ed to and from the stockade under the 
supervision of a woman employed for that 
purpose, just as criminals are driven to 
and from their daily employment. At 
two o’clock in the morning, when busi- 
ness must cease, under Territoria regula 
tion, the ‘‘masters’’ go to the rooms of the 
women to gather the blood money. Oft- 
times, when the amount is very small, the 
women are subjected to all sorts of 
cruelty. 

Under. the regulations a child must be 
sixteen years old before entering the 
stockade. It almost passes human belief 
that a child, who could not legally sell her 
doll or toys, may become a victim, and, 
unwilling, make merchandise of her vir- 
tue. Here, under tlie American flag, in 
the face and eyes of laws set at defiance 
by the authorities, innocence and virtue 
are placed among marketable products, 
and their sale fostered as a home industry. 

Let the voice of the American people be 
heard concerning this crime against help 
less women! Let a wave of public senti- 
ment sweep the land from shore to shore, 
until the last offender against human lib- 
erty shall meet a just fate, that will make 
him a hissing by-word wherever the 
wrath of outraged people may drive him. 

It has been positively ascertained that 
there are girls there — children — twelve 
and thirteen years old. When women 
lose their charms, the masters take them 
out to the plantations, where they find a 
ready market for them to men who desire 
wives. They receive for them fifty toa 
hundred dollars, and add this sum to 
what they have ‘realized’? upon them in 
the business. 

The government gives a guarantee to all 
patrons of the stockades that they run no 
risk of infection in aiding this ‘‘industry”’ 
by their support, for the regulations pro- 
vide that the officials will undertake to 
see that no diseased woman is permitted 
in the place. This probably accounts for 
the variety of men Isawthere. The hour 
was early, for it was still less than ten 
o’clock, and the “‘rush’’ had not yet set 
in, but even at that time I counted fifty- 
seven white young men, none of whom 
could have been more than twenty-five. I 
did not attempt to count the older white 
mée; These lads :pparently came from 
the student and clerk classes; they were 
by no means from the lower walks of life. 
It was simply revolting to behold their 
shameful boldness toward these half nude, 
painted, flower-bedecked women, the very 
scum of this moral cesspool; but, after 


all, vastly superior to those whose fortu- 
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nate condition of birth and larger enlight- 
enment should lead them to protect the 
creatures they have so criminally debased. 

An outraged public unseated Roberts. 
A righteous sentiment vanquished Clark. 
An aroused womanhood hounded Breck- 
enridge like a fox to his hole; and if there 
is not enough of the spirit of the men of 
°76 left in the land to arise and demand 
common decency on the part of officials 
in ‘tour new possessions,’’ and give help- 
less women freedom of body and the 
right to preserve as sacred their chastity, 
let us hang our heads in shame, and cease, 
with pious cant, to talk about ‘Provi- 
dence thrusting peoples and possessigns 
upon us.”’ 


“THE MASTER-KNOT OF HUMAN FATE.” 


‘*The Master-Knot of Human Fate,”’ by 
Ellis Meredith (Mrs. L. M. Stansbury), is 
one of the strangest and most original of 
the new books of the year. The plot of the 
story issimple. A manand woman, friends 
but not lovers, have gone up among the 
Rocky Mountains for a day’s excursion. 
An earthquake and great geologic cata- 
clysm sink the rest of the continent under 
the ocean, and leave them the sole survi- 
vo's, so far as they know, out of the 
human race. At first their efforts are di- 
rected to getting food and shelter. By 
degrees they fallin love; and then arises 
the old question whether life is worth 
living, and whether they would be justi- 
fied in starting the human race anew. 
The descriptions of scenery are charming, 
the love-story idyllic, but to some readers 
the discussions on the problem of human 
life will be the most interesting part, be- 
cause these voice the silent questionings 
of their own hearts. A few sample dia- 
logues will give a better idea of the book 
than any description. 


They had been sitting by the fire in 
silence for a long time. It was a very 
dark night, and the stars shone brilliantly. 
The stars had come to mean a great 
deal to them both. The stars only were 
unchanged.... 

‘‘T was thinking of the old legend that 
the souls on other planets call ours ‘the 
sorrowful world.’ What made it sorrow- 
ful, Adam?”’ 

‘‘Tonorance would cover it all,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘but, to be specific, intemper- 
ance, sensuality, avarice and poverty. I 
don’t mean drunkenness only, when I say 
intemperance. I have known a few pro- 
hibitionists in my time who were as in- 
temperate in their eating as anyone could 
be in the matter of drink. I think in- 
temperance in its widest sense was the 
great curse of our time; drink and tobac- 
co and tea and coffee; and as to our eat- 
ing, there was too much of almost every- 
thing on earth that was not food, but 
that could be over-salted and over-pep- 
pered, and treated with tabasco sauce. 
We over-stimulated every activity of the 
body, and spent our lives doing all kinds 
of things in which there was po sense. 
Think of reading one or two morning and 
evening papers every day! To be sure, 
we said there was nothing in them, but 
we used up our eyesight over them, and 
let a stream of silliness and scandal drib- 
ble through our minds, As to the things 
we wore—”’ 


Robin laughed. “I know,’’ she said. 
“The sewing-machine didn’t save work; 
it only made ruffles. A dressmaker once 
said to me, ‘It’s a good thing for me that 
these women haven’t sense enough to 
spend their time and money on them- 
selves, in making their bodies free and 
strong and beautiful. But no; they would 
rather have a stylish dress than a graceful 
body. They don’t care to be beautiful 
themselves; all they want is a handsome 
gown to cover their ugliness.’ Isn’t it 
strange that we never seemed able to rea- 
lize that the Greek fashions were immor- 
tal because they were beautiful?”’ 

“Still, I don’t think the dress of the 
Greek women would be very convenient 
for housework,’’ ventured Adam. 

Robin shook her head. ‘‘You only say 
that because some woman has said it to 
you. The Diana of the Stag wore the 
first rainy-day gown.”’ 

‘The world was cruel, Adam. Once in 
a club, a big, swell affair, there was a 
Humane Society programme. One wo- 
man, in a Persian lamb jacket, spoke on 
the evils of the overcheck; you know how 
they get that wool? And women nodded 
the aigrettes in their bonnets, torn from 
the old birds while the little ones starved 
to death, to show their approval, and 
patted their hands, gloved in the skins of 
kids sewed in cloth soon after their birth 
so they couldn’t grow a fleece; and went 
home to eat pfte-de-foie gras, and broil 
live lobsters, thanking God they were not 
as the rest of men, if only they let out 
their check-reins a hole or so. It was 
horrible—the cruelties that men practised 
to gratify appetite, and that women were 
guilty of to gratify vanity. I suppose I 
am a monomaniac on the subject, but we 
never seemed far removed from barbarians 
when we went clothed in the skins of wild 
animals, and decorated with their heads 
and tails and feathers, like so many Sioux 
chiefs. The varnish of civilization isn’t 
dry on us yet. Why, if a ship should 
come here now, do you know what they 
would do first? They would say they 
wanted some fresh meat, and offer to buy 
Lily; she is the fattest of the cows. If 
we wouldn’t sell her, they would probably 
take her anyway.”’ 

‘Kill Lily!’ cried Adam, angrily. 
‘*They’d have to kill me first.’"”’ He went 
on more slowly, a little ashamed of 
his heat, ‘‘I feel a sense of kinship with 
all these creatures that would make it 
impossible to kill them. It’s like the wo- 
man whose Newfoundland died, and a 
friend asked her if she was going to have 
him stuffed. ‘Stuffed!’ she said. ‘I’d as 
svon think of stuffing my husband!’ ”’ 

Robin laughed, and, leaning over, 
tweaked Lassie’s ear. ‘‘If we are to be 
stuffed, we prefer to have it an ante- 
mortem performance, don’t we, little 
dog?”’ 


‘‘Adam,”’ she said abruptly, ‘tif we had 
children, in what religious faith would 
you bring them up?”’ 

‘“T don’t know; I never thought about 
it much,’? he answered, honestly... . 

‘‘But you surely don’t believe in the 
miracles?”’ 

‘Surely I do, in some of them at least. 
I have seen a miracle or so myself. Be- 
sides, if you remember, the greatest proof 
he gave was that the gospel was preached 


to the poor. Buddha was a prince; he 
whom the Jews expected was to reign as 
aking. Whata fall was there! the gospel 
of hope and joy was brought to the chil- 
dren of Gibeon, the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The love of Christ has 
wrought greater miracles than he did. 
Look at the whole countless army of mar- 
tyrs. When Mrs. Booth died, the 80,000 
women that nightly walked the streets of 
London rebelled, and for once the long 
aisles of brick and stone were swept clean 
of that awful arraignment of civilization. 
That was more of a miracle than satisfy- 
ing three thousand souls with food. At 
least, it’s enough of a miracle for me.”’ 


A striking picture of the new conditions 
which are taking place in the Southern 
States is drawn by Lenora Beck Ellis, in 
the May Forum. | 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Minneapolis entertains the National Con- 
vention the week beginning May 30. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished to all delegates 
and speakers whose names are sent to Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Chairman Local Arrange- 
ment Committee, 607 Masonic Temple, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Mrs. Ima Winchell 
Stacy, Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
1322 Vine Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Among the speakers expected are Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, Miss Laura 
Clay, Louis F. Post, Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, 
Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, Miss Frances 
Griffin of Alabama, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Rev. Celia Parker Woolley, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Rev. Wm B. Riley, Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, Miss E. U. Yates, 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and “Ellis 
Meredith.”’ 


RAILROAD RATES. 


A rate of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the dele- 
gates and visitors who wish to attend the 
Convention of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to be held in Min- 
neapolis. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to Mary G. Hay, Chair- 
man Railroad Rates 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 


THE MAY FESTIVAL, 


The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in 
the Annual Festival and Banquet on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 22, at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will call the meet- 
ing to order. Mr. William M. Salter, of 
Chicago, will speak on ‘‘Women in Public 
Affairs;’’ Mrs. Fapny B. Ames (probably) 
on “Women and the Public Schools ;’ Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage as Related to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform;’’ Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage as Related to the Care of 
the Young the Poor, and the Defective.”’ 
Other speakers will be announced later. 
Miss Sara Cone Bryant will preside. 

Supper tickets, $1.00. As the demand will 
probably be greater than the supply, Suf- 
frage Leagues are requested to advise the 
committee at once how many tickets they 
will guarantee to sell. Choice of tables will 
be given to the Leagues in proportion to the 
number of tickets taken, first choice to the 
League guaranteeing the largest number, 
and smaller numbers in proportion. Tick- 
ets are now forsale. Price, $1.00 
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The prize of $1,000 offered by the Vir 
Publishing Company for the best manu- 
script of a book addressed to young wives 
and mothers has been won by Mrs. Emma 
F. A. Drake, M. D., of Denver, Col. 


The Appellate Term of the New York 
Supreme Court, consisting of Justices 
Bischoff, Leventritt, and Clarke, has 
handed down a decision holding that a 
married woman living with her husband 
has no right to recover damages on ac 
count of diminished earning capacity by 
her, owing to injuries received by her, 
on the ground that her earnings belong 
not to her but her husband. 


Mrs. S. P. Mitchell, the oldest resident 
of Fayette, Mo., now in her one-hundreth 
year, has never ridden on a railway. When 
the first train passed through Fayette over 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad, 
she went down to look at it. She vowed 
that she would never ride in one of ‘‘them 
wagons”’ for anything in the world, and 
she has kept her word. It is safe to say 
that this lady is an opponent of woman 


suffrage. 


Lady Curzon’s Hospital Fund for South 
Africa obtained large gifts of seeds from 
leading nurserymen. These were sent 
out and planted in a garden at each Base 
hospital. Hence vegetables were produced 
which were of incalculable value as health 
preservatives, and which the authorities 
say would have cost them $20,000 to buy, 
had they been for sale, but as a matter of 


fact they could not have been got for love 


or money. 


I have lived now over twenty years in 
Germany, and never till this year received 
invitations to join temperance, anti-mili- 
tary, and international arbitration unions. 
And did any one ever see before in popu- 
lar German newspapers other than jolly 
mention of beer and wine drinking? Or 
anything save ridicule of woman’s rights? 


Well, of late, it is not infrequent to find 


statistics of the percentage of crime, in- 
sanity, and death produced by drink. 
And similarly with the views of the advo- 
cates for disarmament, and the advocates 
of woman’s rights; they are granted a 
hearing; they are not ridiculed or reviled, 
as they were up to a few short months 
ago. — Countess Von Krockow in N. Y. In- 
dependent. 


The women voters of Denver, Col., are 
conducting a vigorous campaign in behalf 
of the election of Mrs. Charles H. Morris 
to the school board of District No. 1. 
This is the district where the woman can- 
didate was defeated a year ago by gangs 
of men, black and white, all unmistakable 
toughs and repeaters, who went from poll 
to poll voting at each one from a different 
address. To meet this combination, 
which is opposed to women on the school 
board, a strong non-partisan movement 
has been organized. It is led by the 
presidents of the Woman’s Republican 
League, the Woman’s Bryan Club, the 
Equal Suffrage Association, the Woman’s 
Club, and numerous other organizations 
of women. Mrs. Morris is one of the 
best-known women in the club world of 
Denver, and is eminently fitted by charac- 
ter and experience to serve upon the 
board. The election will be 
May 6. 


held on 


LIKE THE PLAGUE. 

Like the bubonic plague, creeping 
nearer and nearer, the State regulation of 
vice is being quietly introduced in one 
after another of our new possessions,— 
first in the Philippines, and now in 
Hawaii. Judge Taft’s apology for the 
existence of this evil system in Manila is 
that it is ‘‘better than futile attempts at 
total suppression.’’ But that is not the 
point. It is one thing to recognize that 
vice cannot be totally suppressed, under 
present conditions. It is quite another 
to say that thefefore the public authori- 
ties shall take it under their official super- 
vision, and that it shall be carried on 
under the definite sanction of the police 
department and the board of health. If 
the scandalous state of things in Hawaii, 
described in another column, is really 
contrary to the Hawaiian constitution, 
means should be found to have the uncon- 
stitutional ‘‘regulations’’ abolished. 

In England the State regulation of vice 
was repealed by a heavy Parliamentary 
majority, after seventeen years’ experi- 
ence had proved it to be a complete fail- 
ure from the hygienic point of view, as 
wellas a fruitful source of demoraliza- 
tion. Almost every religious denomina- 
tion in England, from the Quakers to the 
Roman Catholics, has formally protested 
against its continuance in the few distant 
colonies of Great Britain where it still 
lingers. 

It is no time to introduce under the 
stars and stripes asystem which was al- 
ways an abomination morally,and which 
has long since proved itself a total failure 
even from the sanitary point of view. If 
women had had the ballot, it never could 
have been established. Let women or- 
ganize against it, and demand the ballot 
in order to effect its repeal. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ABROAD. 


An anonymous correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune asserts that in England, for 
a great many years, ‘‘public interest in 
the political enfranchisement of women 
has steadily déclined.’”’ The first petition 
for woman suffrage presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, in 1867, was signed by 
only 1,499 women. The petition of 1873 
was signed by 11,000 women. The peti- 
tion presented to the members of the last 
Parliament was signed by 257,000 women. 

The same correspondent says that wom- 
en’s municipal vote ‘thas not had any ap- 
preciable result in the improvement of 
local government.’’ Mr, Gladstone, who 
was opposed to full suffrage for women, 
acknowledged that they had exercised 
their municipal and local franchises 
‘‘without detriment, and with great advan- 
tage.”’ 

This anonymous correspondent says 
women show little interest in the London 
county council elections, but that ‘‘no of- 
ficial returns are made of the number of 
votes cast by women,” soit is impossible 
to tell what proportion of them vote. 
This is interesting, for ina document 
lately issued by one of our Anti-Suffrage 
Associations, we were told that only 22 
per cent. of the women voted at the Lon- 
don county council elections. The Lon- 
don Times says that in the last London 


county council election only 35 per cent. 
of the registered voters cast their ballots, 
counting men and women together. The 
indifference in local elections is about as 
great among the men as among the wom- 
en. A careful investigation made in Eng- 
land some years ago showed that qualified 
women voted about as generally as quali- 
fied men. 

Speaking of the State care of the poor, 
the same correspondent says: “This vast 
system of relief is administered mainly by 
men.’ This is true, in the sense that 
most of the poor law guardians are men; 
but according to the Englishwoman’s Re- 
view, about a thousand women are already 
serving as poor law guardians, and the 
number is constantly growing. Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington, during her recent 
visit to this country, told us how much 
the women guardians had done to promote 
more humane treatment of the aged poor, 
and especially of pauper children. 

This correspondent mentions the curi- 
ous fact that women have more political 
rights in Ireland than in Scotland, and 
more in Scotland than they have in Eng- 
land. The explanation is to be found in 
the growing liberality of public sentiment, 
and the order of time in which municipal 
suffrage was granted in the different parts 
of the kingdom. It was given to the Eng- 
lishwomen in 1869, to Scotchwomen in 
1881, to Irishwomen in 1898, and each law 
was more liberal than the last. Poor Ire- 
land gets every sort of improved legisla- 
tion later than the other parts of the 
United Kingdom. That the women of 
Ireland now enjoy more political privi- 
leges than their sisters of England and 
Scotland is simply a result of the fact that 
they received them later. Itis a fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy, ‘‘The last shall be 
first.’’ ALIICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns of Kansas is at 
Manitou, Colorado, for the benefit of her 
health and that of her husband. 


Miss Finola Sullivan, daughter of the 
late President of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, Ireland, has been appointed a Sani- 
tary Inspector in the Pembroke township 
in County Dublin. She had passed the 
Dublin and London examinations. 


In San Francisco the authorities have 
taken action against the slavery of Chi- 
nese girls by arresting a number of the 
girls and preparing to send those who 
have not certificates back to China. Any- 
thing that tends to make the slave trade 
unprofitable is a blow at the business, but 
the persons who really ought to be arrest- 
ed are the slave-dealers, not their victims. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler is writing — 
the memoirs of her sister, Madame Harriet 
Meuricoffre, which will soon be published 
by Horace Marshall and Sons, of London. 
Mme. Meuricoffre wrote delightful let- 
ters; the bits of correspondence from her 
scattered through Mrs. Butler’s ‘‘New Ab- 
olitionists’’ and ‘Recollections of George 
Butler’’. glow like the heart of a jewel, 
and have endeared Mme. Meuricoffre to 
women in America who never saw her. 
It will be a rich treat to have her collected 
letters, especially as she lived in the midst 


of Italy’s struggle for freedom, and gave 


to her family a graphic description of 
those stirring events. 
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